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are true, considered in reference to their respective points 
of view. Mr. Goddard looks to the intellectual wants of the 
country mainly. Mr. Shields delights in contemplating its 
inexhaustible resources of wealth, and the cheering prospect of 
unequalled political liberty. Mr. Shields interweaves in his dis- 
course many interesting facts in the history of popular education. 
The West cannot fail to profit by the publication of such en- 
lightened views, as those with which this address abounds. 



10. — Guida dell' Educatore, e Letture per i Fanciulli. Fuglio 
Mensuale. No. 1. Firenze. G. P. Vieusseux. 1836. 
8vo. pp. 56. 



This is the first number of a journal of education, published 
in Florence. It is edited by a gentleman of experience and 
talent, and bids fair to be a useful work. The introduction is 
an exceedingly well-written essay on the object of education, and 
the best method of attaining it. The old systems are described, 
their faults pointed out, and their merits acknowledged; and the 
new modes, in which ancient severity has been made to give 
place to gentle treatment, are well illustrated. But, in his zeal for 
improvement, the editor is by no means blind to the bad effects 
of excessive leniency, which he describes with force and humor. 
Indeed many passages in this introduction read more like the 
delineations of human life, drawn by a master in the walks of 
elegant literature, than the lucubrations of a writer on " ped- 
agogics." One of the articles contains a handsome tribute to 
Miss Edgeworth, whom the editor promises to make better known 
to his countrymen. The " Letture per i Fanciulli," with which 
the number closes, are excellent, particularly the simple story so 
pleasantly told by the norma (grandmother) of little Carlo Li- 
doni. We wish the sprightly editor, who seems to be equally at 
home in deep philosophy and playful humor, a hearty Godspeed 
in his mission of benevolence. 

The following sketch, furnished us by a friend, will make our 
readers better acquainted with the accomplished publisher. They 
may remember that Signor Vieusseux is mentioned in Maron- 
celli's work, as formerly conductor of the Antologia, at Florence. 

"Vieusseux was born, of Swiss parents, at Oneglia in the Genoese 
territory. He has travelled and resided in all parts of Europe, and 
some parts of Asia and Africa. lie knows everybody, and everybody's 
connexions and business ; is full of enthusiasm for every thing good, 
and of projects for effecting it ; a lover of literature ; omnifariam doc- 
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tus ; always alert and busy, and a whetstone to the minds of others ; 
a theologian, a philanthropist, and a citizen of the world ; a bachelor, 
simple in his habits, and officious (in a good sense) ; emuncli naris ; 
fastidious, yet extracting pleasure from every thing ; facetious and 
satirical, but without one drop of gall ; a great pedestrian and lover 
of nature ; a connoisseur in the arts, but without pedantry ; with 
quick, piercing, gray eyes, and a certain hilarity of countenance. 

"I first met him in Africa. The plague of Florence and of Athens 
was paralleled before our eyes ; but nothing could restrain Vieusseux 
from going abroad. He must walk around the walls of the city 
(Tunis) to compare it with others, and conjecture the population (of 
which the government know only that it is as great as it pleases 
Allah), but brickbats drove him in. He must visit the plague hospi- 
tals as an amateur, to compare them with those of Constantinople, 
evading all human touch, (without observation,) as Cicero did Cata- 
line's dagger. In the evening, he read to us Mad. de Stael's French 
Revolution, then a novelty, and Grimm's Memoirs, whose anecdotes 
he rivalled with others from his own store. At Florence he would 
rouse me at break of day, and lead me off for leagues, ' brushing 
the dew away ' from the hills of Fiesole, and back again before 
the city was astir. This was just after the Antologia was set up. 

" I cannot help fancying him reading Maroncelli's poetizing account 
of his journal. 'Cassandra,' indeed! Her image has little congruity 
with Vieusseux, or any of his undertakings. With him, in every 
thing, 

' Hope enchanting smiles, and waves her golden hair.' 

" The vivid recollection of him is enough to dispel melancholy, 
and make one ' put a cheerful courage on.' " 



11. — Reasons for Thankfulness, a Discourse delivered in the 
First Presbyterian Church in Rochester, N. Y., on the 
Day of Annual Thanksgiving, December 15th, 1836. 
By Tryon Edwards, Pastor of said Church. Rochester. 
1837. 8vo. pp. 40. 

Instead of giving an analysis of this very striking and eloquent 
discourse, we prefer to fill the little space which remains to us 
with an extract, illustrating the wonderfully rapid growth of some 
of our Western cities. 

"Forty-eight years ago, the ground on which our city now stands 
was only known as a part of the hunting-ground of the remnant of 
the ' Six nations.' The person who first left Massachusetts to ex- 
plore it, took public leave of his family, his neighbours, and the min- 
ister of the parish, who had assembled, all in tears, to bid him, as it 
were, a final adieu ! At that time, a tract of 24 miles in length, by 
12 in breadth, was given by the Indians for a mill yard .' 



